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Harris, of Trumbull county, Ohio, has consented to 
‘become associate and travelling editor of the Ohio ~ 
Cultivator. He will remove to Columbus for this pur- 
pose in a few days, and will commence his visits among 
the farmers early next month. This arrangement ge > ¢ @ 
feel assured will give perfect satisfaction to our Rite. 
ers, and make the Cultivator more efficient in doing . 
good. Mr. Harris has been many years a practical 
| farmer, and is well known as a talented writer and an 
| able advocate of education and other means of human 

improvement. 
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Plows Wanted for Deep Plowing. 


| Among the most encouraging signs of the times is 
| the demand that we find every where springing up 
among reading and improving farmers, for plows of a 
| better construction than are in common use, especially 
|such as are better calculated for DEEP PLowinc. We 
| advise all enterprising and skillful plow makers to take 
| notice of this demand and setthemselves at once about 
|the work of supplying the article desired. We notice 
| that Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, the great plow 


\owe plows of a new pattern, with the beams set higher 
| than the ordinary kinds, designed for turning in stub- 
‘ble, weeds, clover, &c., or plowing land an extra 
\depth. We intend to give a representation of these 
|in our columns very soon, and we shall advise the 
makers to send some of these plows to Ohio before 

| long, if our mechanics do not get up an arti¢le as good. 

| What say you friends Wilmington, Johnson, Raymond 

| & Hunter, Garret & Co., of Ohio, and Beard & Sinex, 
of Indiana? If you try, we know yoll Gan succeed to 
admiration. Give us éspecially the steel mould boards’ 
—as no farmer will use cast iron after having tried ” 
steel. Read the following communications, then les 
see who will take the premiums. 5 
Plows for Deep Plowing. 

| Ep. O. Cuttrvator: The farmets of this s 
_and its vicinity, are of the opinion that our farmin 
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one nearest home. 
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soil generally, may be plowed from eight to ten inches 
deep with an advantage to the first as well as.sueceed- 
mg crops, if the ground be rightly managed and prop- 
erly pulverized — and that the cheapest and best man- 
ner to perform so deep plowing is to work three horses 
abreast. But inasmuch as we are without the proper 
plow for this purpose, we request for the benefit of 
many of your readers, that you will publish the follow- 
ing notice : 

PLowine Matcu ror Deer Prowinc.—The Baugh- 
man Township Agricultural Club will award the fol- 
lowing premiums on plows offered for trial on the 15th 
day of April next, on the farm of Emanuel Neiswan- 
ger, viz: Best Plow, six dollars and certificate of re- 
commendation; Second best, four dollars and certifi- 
eate of recommendation; other plows will receive cer- 
tificates, as in the opinion of the judges they may merit. 
Good teams and draft scales will be provided. No 
plow to compete for the money premium unless it turn 
a furrow eight inches deep. 

The durability, workmanship, materials and construc- 
tion, as well as the work performed by the plow, will 
be taken in consideration. 

By order of Board. Jacos GersincER, Sec’y. 

Baughman Tp., Wayne Co., Jan. 29, 1851. 

+~eeer-- 


Corn Raising --- Deep Plowing =--Plows Wanted. 


Ep. O, Curtivator: I have been travelling with 
you book farmers a long time; first with Judge Buel 
and the Cultivator in °34. next with the Genesee Far- 
meg, then the Ohio Cultivator — always preferring the 
During these seventeen years | 


“have derived much pleasure and instruction from these 


. thereof be given in the Cultivator. 


agricultural papers. 

Many practical farmers have asked you many prac- 
tical questions, and most of them have been promptly 
answered in a way no doubt satisfactory to most of 
your readers. Among these was the inquiry, How 
shall we manage to raise a premium crop of corn? 
Your answer is truly correct—when you say “ Ma- 
nure liberally, plow deep, plant close and cultivate 
thoroughly.” But we farmers up here in the beech 
woods are not quite able to define what is meant by 
deep plowing in this case. After a liberal dressing of 
barn yard manure made through the winter from straw, 
corn stalks, &c., and applied to the land in April, so 
as to give the crop the benefit of its fermentation du- 
ring summer, the deepest plowing we can perform, 
with the best plows we have in use, is 34 or 4 inches. 
The beam of the plow is entirely too low for such plow- 
ing; and as we often wish to turn under stubble, weeds, 
grass, clover, &c., as well as coarse manure, there is 
much need of a better form of plow for this purpose. 

I have been for a long time hoping that some ingen- 
ious mechanic would furnish a Model Plow for such 
work; and when I saw in the list of premiums for the 
Ohio State Fair, plows were required to turn the fur- 
row six inches deep, I thought we should find just the 
article we wanted; but I saw none® there that seemed 
to me just the thing. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I wish you would give notice in 
the Cultivator that I will pay a fair price and a premi- 
um of ten dollars to man, or set of men who will 
get up and furnish a ‘suitable plow for this kind of 
work. It must be made of good materials, in a work- 
manlike manner; must onl ec less than twenty-four 
inches from the bottom of the sole to the beam, at the 
bolt or sheath. And I will give one dollar per inch, in 
addition, for height of beam, up to 28 inches. It must 
be set to do _ work, at any desired depth from six 
to twelve inches. I wish you would ask every agricul- 
tural editor to copy this notice, and if you learn that 
any such plow is offered for the premium, let notice 
G, Vanporx. 


Vanes Valley, Delaware Co. O., Jan. "51. 





Lance Pics. —A couple of shoats only nine months 
and two days old, were slaughtered a few weeks since 
by Harris Shelden, of Pittsfield, Lorain county, which 
weighed when dressed, one 298 and the other 356 
Ibs. They were both of one litter and fed alike an 
together all their lives, so that Mr. S, was not able to 
account for the difference in their weight. 


Deep Plowing with three sane? 


Ep, O. Cuttivator : I am pleased to sée the sub- 
ject of deep plowing discussed in the Cultivator, for I 
consider it one of great importance. Im answer to 
the question, What is deep plowing, I would say, for 
my soil, I regard ten inches as about the right depth to 
be called deep plowing —and that winter or éarly 
spring is the time to perform the work, as the ground 
is generally too hard at other seasons. I have also 
found by experiment that we need plows made express- 
ly for deep plowing, and they should be set for work- 
ing three horses abreast; as a two-horse team is not 
sufficient for this work. 

I first got a common plow stocked for three horses; 
but I found that in deep plowing it would choke up — 
would not turn the furrow over sufficiently, and some 
earth would fall over the mould board. I then went 
to Mr. T. Wilmington, of Troy, (who also made the 
first plow,) and told him to make for me a plow to 
change for two or three horses, and to be nineteen 
inches high to the underside of the beam, about two 
inches higher than common, and the mould board about 
two inches higher than usual —suitable for turning a 
furrow ten inches deep and fifteen inches wide, if de- 
sired. 

The plow was made in the best manner, as usual 
with him, and on trial I found it was just the thing I 
needed. It will perform any kind of work with two or 
three horses, as well as any other kind of plow fat I 
have seen, and whether running ten inches or six 
inches deep, it turns the furrow handsomely, and that 
too without hurting my horses. It also works equally 
well with two, as with three horses. 

In ground that is free from stumps and stones I con- 
sider three horses the best kind of a team for plowing. 
Where ground is new and omer. there is not so 
much need of deep plowing. Perhaps some farmers 
may be puzzled a little at first in managing a three 
horse team— but they will soon learn the way of it. 
Make your double tree [treble tree] just long enough 
to clear your swingle trees, and give your one horse 
two-thirds of the length, thus: ; 





| 














! 


Hitch the two horses as short as possible, and the 
one horse rather long; get the team as near as you 
can to the plow, and if it is a left hand plow, (as it 
should be,) put your leader‘in the furrow, then jockey 
your off horses just where you want them. 

Just try this plan, farmers, if you want to plow deep 
and well, and if you have one of Wilmington’s three- 
horse plows, you will never afterwards use any other 
kind of team or plow if you can help it. 

Respectfully yours, 


J. M. Tunts. 
Miami Co., O., Feb. 1851. 


Remarxs. —The following, from’an English work, 
shows another and more perfect method of attaching 
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three horses for working abreast, but it is more com- | took ‘the first premium and 
plicated and expensive than the foregoing, and we 





a silver medal at the Ohio 
‘State Pair last fall. Digamma is referred to their ad- 


think must place thaeam too far from the plow. We| vertisement in this paper. The plows are made from 


: : Y©! 17 to 20 inches under the beam and will turn sod of 
have never seen this plan in use. The plan described | stubble from six to fourteen inches deep in a superior 


above is the common one, and we know from expe-| manner and comparatively light draft. 


jence it answers the very well. — Ep. | Tam now about to plow a field of clover sod, twelve 
7 ee. inches deep with my threo horse plow, and follow with 
a sub soil plow six inches. 
My ideas of deep plowing are somewhat like those 
of the old squaw, when taking whiskey for the rheum- 
atism, viz: If a little does a little good a good deal will 
do more. Yours, &c., - 

W. T. Dennis. 

New Richmond, Ia., Feb. 14, 1851. 


Appenpa.— We have an Agricultura] Society in 
this (Wayne) county, under the most flattering proe- 
pects, and also some very fine stock. You “ Buck- 
eye’s”” must “ open your eyes tight,” or we’ll “ trouble 
you some ” with two or three improved short horned 
bulls now owned in this county, at your next State 
Fair. 

Our officers are, Danrex Crarx, President, and W. 
T. Dennis, Secretary. 








On the Improvement of the Breed of Horses in Ohio. 








Ep. O. Cuttivator: It is a common remark that 
the raising of fine horses in this country has lost its 
charms, even for those who used to engage in it with 
delight. This cannot be because raising horses is 
unprofitable, for prices are higher now than | ever 
knew them ; and certainly this branch of stock breed- 
ing is not lacking in interest or importance. What 
then can it be that prevents men of enterprise from 
engaging more actively in a work of which the neces- 
sity and advantages are so apparent ! 

n the first place, there are but few that understand 
the science of crossing so as to improve the breed of 
horses. Many undertake to equalize the size by breed- 
ing a small mare to a large, rough, ill-shaped horse ; 
the consequence of which is an ugly, ill-shaped ani- 
mal, with nothing attractive or desirable about it. In 
the next place, our stallions are not what they should 
be, that is, we have but few thorough bred horses 
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Deep Plowing --- The “ Empire Plow.” 








Mr. Enrror : I notice the remarks of “ Digamma,” 
(Phebus, what a name !) in the Cultivator, in regard to 
deep plowing; and as I have been doing something in 
that line, I will give my experience. In the first place 
my soil is a beech clay upland, which has been “ skin- 
ned” and “skimmed” until starvation stared its pre- 
vious owner in the face, when he broke for “ timber.” 

I first tried to plow deep with a sloop plow with three 
horses abreast, but made very little headway. The 
plow would run in the nose, and much as a bargain 
that it would follow the horses. However I persevered 
and by dint of sweating and some sw—g, haggled up 
the surface of my field most shockingly, much to my 
own dissatisfaction and my neighbors merriment. I 
succeeded however in turning the most of it up nine 
inches deep. I planted it with corn, and ing to 
my aug bors (1) had the best crop they ever saw on 
the field. During that season I got me another plow, 
and in thé fall put in my wheat after its work, which 
was well done, and would average ten inches, although 


PZcconing bak field again, and 
, spring I took my same corn n, an 
with my Empire plow plowed every furrow twelve inches 
style, with three horses abreast, and 

of corn, on worn out ground 
So much for the effect. My plow 
mal cast plow from the pattern of which the 
Steel Empire Plows are made by Messrs. 


among us at present, and without them we shall never 
secure a fine stock of horses. That unerring 


experience, has Jong since established the fact, am 


unless we pay strict attention to purity of blood, we 
are sure to run down into just such a stock as we have 
cn hand, and have had for the last twenty years. 
What then is to be done to commence the improve- 
ment?! Are we to continue with our present mongrel, 
ill-shaped and cold blooded animals, or shall we en- 
courage the breeding from thorough bred horses until 
we get blood enough to give our horses good limba, 
a eyes, fine glossy coats, and lofty spirited appear- 
ancet The latter is the only way in which we can 
succeed in improving, whoever may say to the contrary. 
I say this because I am awaie that there is a large 
number of men who profess to know a great deal 
about horses, who do not attach any intrinsic value to 
the blood; and you will frequently hear such men 
sneeringly say, “Of what account is your fine blood ! 
I have raised as good horses from woods colts as any 
of your fine bl horses can produce.” They do 
not seem to be aware that the woods.colt may have 
sprung from a thorough bred horse or mare, or that's 
good cross in the ancestry may produce fine stock to 
the tenth generation. We have frequent proofs of 
such breeding. I owned a little Flag «f Tri ee horse 
that was bred by Mr. Miner of Columbus, ront hie fine 
Flag horse, from what I can leara, was from a 





& Suvex,’ of Richmond, Ia.. price $14, which 


Roanoke mare. From hia hips fors’erd he was as fine 
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as horses ever are, but he was objected to by the far- 
mers on account of his size; and notwithstanding he 
-was what might be called a small, delicate made horse, 
-yet he seldom ever produced a colt from a good sized 
‘mare that had not sufficient bone and muscle to per- 
form almost matchless services, either in harness or 
under the saddle. There is no doubt in my mind but 
that he bred back on a valuable cross in his ancestry, 
which, ingrafting size with the fine blood he possessed, 
enabled him to prodnce a stock of horses not surpassed 
by any that were kept for breeding. 


Here then we have proof of the value of thorough 
bred horses, where they are judiciously crossed with 
horses of size. Suppose then that a mare from Mr. 
Martin’s or Mr. Greathouse’s Coburg draft stock was 
bred to Flag, the produce, if she was of good form, 
would be just such stock as we want—the sire would 
transmit to the offspring well set bony limbs, a fine 
arched neck, a finished Arabian head, glossy coat, and 
sufficient wind and bottom; while the dam might be 
expected to furnish full and well developed muscular 
power, large carcass, long and well filled tail and 
mane—and then we should have one class of horses, 
at least, that would have some intrinsic value. It 
would be a source of honorable pride and pleasure to 
have the care and management of such horses, and 
when we wished to sell them we could do so for a sum 


sufficient to amply remunerate us for what little trouble | 


and expense we had been to in raising such stock. 

As there are a number of fine thorough bred horses 
within my knowledge in this section of Ohio, I deem 
it Proper to name a few of them. Mr. John Jorns 
has a thoreugh bred horse, of as fine appearance as T 
should wish ; he stands full sixteen and a half hands. 
Suppose now that a large Coburg or Suffolk mare is 
bred to him; if the mare-was known to pattern well 
after the horse, we might expect the produce to be an 
animal of good size, and uncommon beauty and just- 
néss of proportion—such as would command, at five 
years old, from $100 to $150. Col. James Glaze has 
also a horse that is deeply imbued and well crossed 
with fine blood; he stands nearly seventeen hands 
high, is a beautiful mahogany bay, with a fine arched 
neck, well set on retreating shoulders, broad fillets, as 
fine a set of limbs as I ever saw, bony head, and a 
full, well set eye. If a well proportioned Cleveland 
bay or Morgan trotting mare were bred to this horse, 
might we not expect an animal that would be mp A 
thing in value and beauty that we could desire? If 
the dam was very much of the pony order, and too 
short in the stride in consequence of having reer 
chunked muscular power, we might expect to remedy 
this defect by breeding her to Col. Glaze’s horse. A 
colt from such a horse would add stride, and this 
coupled with the great nimbleness of feet that is pe- 
culiar to the Morgan or Cleveland bay, would enable 
them to measure ground at a much more rapid rate 
than could be expected by breeding in with common 
stock. Arate of ten miles per hour would not injure 
such an animal in the least. 

Mr. Thos. Mifford also has a horse, that for beau 
of form is hard to beat; he has a remarkably well 
formed neck, with bony, well tapered head, retreating 
shoulders, good body, good set of-limbs, and of a hand- 
some chestnut color, is a natural pacer, and well wor- 
thy of patronage. Then there is the “Highland 
Eclipse,” bred by Gov. Trimble from Col. W. R. 
Johnson’s “ Eclipse,” which is a fine bred horse, and 

has proved himself a valuable foal getter. 

These are all fine, well bred horses, and worthy of 
the men who have bred them ; and all that is wanting 
to'raise our horses to that degree of perfection which 
is needed, is to use care in breeding, and in a few years 
we shall have a stock of horses unsurpassed by any in 
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But there is something of importance yet to be 
done: that is, to have a law passed forbidding any 
person keeping a horse for breeding, unless he pays a 
license fee sufficient in amount to prevent those truck- 
ers that peddle their horses through the country from 
imposing on the public. Until this is done, men who 
know what it costs to keep a fine horse will not engage 
in it to any extent. 

I would not be understood as urging that we should 
not breed the draft stock, but that even that kind of 
stock may be much improved by crossing with the 
thorough bred, for without this admixture of fine blood 
they are not valuable, either for saddle or harness, as 
they must always lack the wind and limbs to make 
them so, 

There is another important matter to be taken into 
consideration, that might have a great influence in this 
branch of improvement: that is, for the State Board 
of Agriculture to offer premiums sufficient in amount 
to induce men that have good horses to bring them 
out for exhibition. All those horses I have mentioned 
were within two days’ travel of Cincinnati, and if the 
premiums offered had been what they should, they no 
doubt would have been there; and probably there 
were others in the same situation. What is a pre- 
mium of $15 for a fine blood horse, when two-thirds 
of that amount is paid for the best hog, that can do 
nothing more than lay down and grunt? Let the pre- 
miums be fixed at not less than $25, and this would 
induce the owners of fine horses to put them in plight 
and bring them out, besides exciting competition from 
other States. It was a common remark among those 
that attended the State Fair for the purpose of seeing 
fine horses, that the stock exhibited did not come u 
to their expectations. I was not at all disappointed, 
for I did not suppose that men would run the risk of 
taking fine horses. at that season of the year, for fifteen 
dollars. Respectfully, &c., E. Brown. 

Teesburg, Highland Co., Feb. 1851. 


Remarks.— We thank the writer for the foregoing 
timely and practical suggestions, and hope that he and 
others will favor us with more remarks on this import- 
ant subject. We learn that the premiums on horses 
at the next State Fair will be much larger than last 
year.—Ep. 


On the Cultivation and Man 
Crop for Seed an 


By W. G. Epmunpson, Columbus, O. 
(Concluded from last number.) 


The old method of water rotting flax in tanks, cis- 
terns or ponds, has been found difficult and expensive 
to manage, mainly through the cause that an equable 
temperature cannot be maintained, and whilst a por- 
tion in the reservoir of water is perfectly rotted ready 
to be spread on the grass to dry, a still larger portion 
is only partially rotted, and by this means the operator 
cannot reckon with prongs + bac the nature of the 
result. To obviate this difficulty a great variety of 
experiments have been made some of which appear 
likely to answer an admirable purpose, especially when 
applied to the use of a flax factor, who makes his ar- 
rangements on a scale a oe to dress and 
work up the entire crop of a neighborhood or township. 

Where the latter course is pursued, which after 
is the best for this western country, the farmer will 
receive from eight to ten dollars per ton for his flax 
straw in an unrotted state. The whole business in 
such an establishment should be re and govern- 
ed upon ‘the strictest principles .of economy; and by 
the emvloyment of the most labor saving machinery 





ment of the Flax 
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and wr amen workmen; it may be made, when ju-| improvements, the inference may be fairly drawn that 
diciously located, a very profitable operation. | the process is an expensive one and the original out- 

In a recent number of the Farmer and Mechanic, | 
New York, six drawings of an apparatus are given 
exemplifying some improvements effected in flax ma-| It is difficult to pass an opinion upon its merits, inas- 
chinery, by a Mr. Wright. | much as no statements have yet appeared in »public 

The process consists in macerating the fibrous sub-| prints which would enable one to judge co} of its 
stance in an alkaline solution, in properly constructed! cost and the amount of work it will perform ven 
iron vessels, which is heated to a temperature of 100| time. Those who may feel disposed to em in the 
. degs. Fah. by steam, and afterwards cleaning and dry-| business of flax culture, with a view of turning the 
ing the materials without previous handling, and thus| fibre to profit, will be able to get an exceedingly effi- 
avert tangling the fibres. | cient apparatus for breaking and swingling, for about 

Three strong iron tanks are placed in a row contig-| $300 by opening a correspondence with a Mr. McAd- 
uous to each other, the two outside ones are packed! am, Secretary to the Irish Flax Society, Belfast, Ire- 
full of bundles of dry flax, and the centre one is a res-| land, of whom more practical informotion may be had 
orvoir to hold the the water at the temperature already | than any other person with whom we are acquainted. 








lay could only be warranted by those who are exten- 
| sively engaged in the business of flax dressing. 


mentioned. The flax tanks are covered with materia) 
capable of sustaining a very considerable amount of 
internal pressure. In the top of:those tanks is a pipe 
for blowing off steam and air. Pipes are also con- 
nected wi 
and another for alkaline solution at the strength of 10 
degs. hydrometer. 

The materials, as has already been stated, must be 
put into the tanks resting upon a perforated plate, piled 
in layers until the tank is three-fourths full, where it 
must remain for twenty-four hours in water, brought to 
an equable temperature of 100 degs. Fah. The water 
is then to be drawn off. 

Steam is now let on through the bottom pipes until 
the mass is heated through, and the top must then be 
put on the tank and oon steam tight. The centre 
tank is now filled with hot water, and the cocks con- 
necting the tanks are to be opened, and the water will 


be forced in and made to pass down through the flax) 


or other fibrous materials. 

The steam being now opened above, will force the 
water back in the centre tank, which must be repeated 
several times, and then the water is to be drawn off 
through the lower water cock. The alkaline solution 
is now to be introduced into the middle tank and by 
the connecting pipes passed into the flax tanks, and as 
in the former case the process may be repeated in 
forcing it through the materials until the alkali is spent. 
The mass must now be rinsed with hot water, as in 
the first operation, then with a solution of soap, and 
then rinse again with pure warm water, until it flows 
clear, and finally blow on high steam for an hour, until 
the mass is as as possible; after this, remove to the 
drying room, or open air, to complete the drying, and 
it is then ready for the swingling machine. 

_The machine for opening, separating, and straight- 
ening the fibres re for market, is as novel as the 
apparatus above described. It is in two parts, one called 
a holder and the other a beater. The holder is placed 
on a frame having a sliding platform thereon, which 
can recede and advance by a screw placed upon the 
holding frame. The lever must be drawn back and a 
species of claws must be raised up and a proper quan- 
tity of material is then placed one half its length upon 
the swingling board, the other portion projecting be- 

ond the jaws. The jaws are then closed and the 

ever raised, which will hold the materials fast, then 
raise the outer or projecting part upon the upright plate, 
catching the end under the angular piece which should 
hold tham. The wheel is now set in motion, and the 
attendant with a thin light blade of wood strikes down 
a small portion of the fibres, which falls and is caught 
by the blades on the wheel against the upright board, 
and thus the fibre is separated from the decayed or 
rotted portions of the flax. As soon as the whole of 
the bunch 


the steam boiler, for conveying hot water, | 





is —_ the jaws are opened, and it is turn- 
ed, and reve ois pertain is repeated as before, 


until the whole is swingled. 
From the description fore given of Mr. Wright’s 


Some $12,000 are annually expended by the above 
society in promoting improvements in the growth of 
flax, and in the introduction of improved labor-saving © 
machinery, and also in the adoption of the most en- 
lightened systems of managing the flax crop in its 
various departments. 

No enlightened American will feel above obtaining - 
reliable information from Europe, and the channel we 
have pointed out will afford a greater fund of practical 
facts bearing on the business in question, than could 
possibly be furnished in a common magazine article. 

Of the numerous machines that have been invented 
by the American mechanics for the preparation of 
fibrous substances for market, none that we have seen 
combines so many excellent qualities, as the one in- 
vented about two years since by Mr. Richard J. Gat- 
ling, of Indianapolis, Ia. 

The cost of this machine will not exceed $250, and 
one operator will readily do the work of six hands by 
hand machinery. 

It is made entirely of wrought iron, and is so con- 
structed that it may be driven by either horse, steam, 
or water power. In its leading features it is practical- 
ly an old fashioned hand brake, but the swords instead 
of working longitudinally vibrate horizontally, and the 
action, though in opposite direction, is precisely that 
given the flax or hemp by the old brake. 

We are of opinion that if flax was completely rot- 
ted, when broken on Mr. Gatling’s machine, it would 
not require swingling, but would be ready for the hack- 
les directly from the brake. One man on this machine 
will break 400 pounds of hemp ready for market.in a 
day, and a like quantity of flax ready for swingling. 

The heaviest yield of flax that we have grown yield- 
ed 30 bushels of seed, 500 pounds of clean scutched 
flax and 200 poundgof swingling tow per acre. The 
seed was worth one dollar per bushel, the flax 10 cents 
per pound, and the tow 3 cents per pound— making a _ 
return of $86, of which a trifle more than one-half 
was costs, and the balance profits. The average, how- 
ever, for a series of years did not exceed 18 bushels of 
seed, 350 pounds of fibre and 150 pounds of tow. 

Where no attention whatever is paid to the dressing 
of flax for market, on the score of economy, it would - 
be well to spread the straw out on the grass land just 
before the setting in of winter, and occasionally turn 
it over with a fork, so that both sides may rot evenly, 
and when properly rotted and dried it should be taken 
to the barn and tread out with horses, or passed thro’ 
a threshing machine, and afterwards shook out and 
cleaned of all the loose sheeves. This material is worth 
from two to four cents per pound for paper making, 
and if properly prepared for market, the demand wou 
keep pace with the supply. i * 

Before concluding this essay, it is proper hat favor- 


able mention should be made of an enterprise that was 


set on foot two years ago in Dayton, M Co. 
O., by Mr. McCann, and some other Scotch gentle- 
men, who are practically acquainted with the manufac 
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ture of flaxen goods, and the modern labor saving ma- 
Sine serees in getting the fibre ready for mar- 
ket. e have personally inspected the flax dressing 
machinery and the spinning and weaving apparatus, 
and on the whole ckasiden tate highly creditable. 

The conclusion we hastily arrived at whilst on the 

ound, was this. The businsss is located at the best 

. point im the Western States; and to make it all that 
its proprietors or the public could ask, is the command 
of some $20,000 in floating capital. 

We have no means of knowing what has recently 
been done in the above establishment, but one thing 
however, is certain to our mind, viz: that if the Day- 
ton folks sustain the enterprise in a proper spirit, it 
must, from the nature of things, become one of the 
most flourishing manufacturing establishments in the 
Union. At a low calculation, a half a million of dol- 
lars are annually wasted in the article of flax fibre on 
the Miami Valley, and by successfully establishing a 
linen factory, this vast amount of wealth will in the 
process of time be turned to a profitable account, and 
our nation will become independent of Europe for the 
supply of a very important article of commerce. 

P.S. Mr. Bateham has just shown us a letter writ- 
ten by G , of Berkshire, Delaware county,in which 
some questions are raised in relation to the applicabil- 
ity of our system to the soil aud climate of Ohio. The 
experiments alluded to in our flax articles, were made 
in lattitude 44 degs., and were doubtless performed 
under highly favorable circumstances. Since we have 
resided in Ohio, ample apportunities have been afford- 
ed by which we have become acquainted with the soil 
and climate of the State, and its adaptation for the 
flax crop. The system of culture proposed, and the 


entire management of the crop, were written with an 
eye to the peculiarities of this State, and those lying 
in the same parallel of latitude. 

If the suggestions pointed eut are faithfully prac- 


ticed, the results must prove satisfactory to those who 
adopt them. No one can fully appreciate their value, 
without putting them to a practical trial; nor should 
any one condemn what has been advanced before they 
have properly investigated the matter, by instituting a 
series of careful experiments. 


+2002? 


Letter from Samuel Williams of N. Y. 


Ohio Ag. Papers and State Board — Good Suggestions 
— Scientific Agriculture— Phosphate of Lime and 
Guano— Stoc: Raising and Grain Growing — Tar- 
iff and Manufacturers— Luxury and Extravagance. 


M. B. Barenam: Respected Friend: I am glad to 
see another agricultural paper started at Columbus. 
The capital of a great Rural State; the greatest 
rover in the nation, of the de quai for the wheaten 
oaf, must be ex-officio the legitimate radiator of agri- 
cultural science, as well as of every great modern im- 
provement in the art rural. But I am truly sorry to 
see the new editor on the very outset, bedimning his 
honey moon by a record of smal] charges against the 
editor of the Cultivator, and I am not less chagrined 
to see my much esteemed friend of the Cultivator, re- 
flecting on the magnanimity of the Ohio State Board 
of Agriculture, because he has been opprobriously as- 
sailed by one of its members. It is always an injust- 
ice to a board of sensible well bred men, to hold them 
accountable for the coarseness, ignorance or lack of 
courtesy in one of its members; unless they officially 
endorse his overt acts. 

Let me hope after this small passage at arms, that 
the Cultivator and the Agriculturist, will begin in ear- 
nest to emulate each other in trying to do good to 
their subscribers. Two papers are better than one, 


just as the face of a man sharpeneth that of his 





friend. The Editor to whose name is superadded a 
scholastic title, will enjoy no sinecure. If criticism 
isSexacting, methinks the ordinary reader will be 
still more so, and quite as difficult to enlighten and to 
please. Asa — rule ten readers may be found 
well versed and even eloquent im the theory practice 
of pulling down; where one can be found with the 
organic power to build up. If nsion is shame- 
faced, ignorance has no face at all, hereditary stupidity 
and impudence are both its shield and its sceptre. 
The Editor of the Cultivator has the advantage of 
long practical experience; perhaps his attention to his 
farm, and his garden, his ne has of late 
somewhat drawn upon those editorial labors which re- 
quire the use of the quill. But now in the full frui- 
tion of these outward blessings, he will have time, 
and the competition of another paper will animate 
him to the task of giving to his readers the result of 
his increased experience and practical experiments. 

I trust you will give no heed to the hypocritical ob- 
jections to the brief space allotted to the female de- 
partment of the Cultivator; the man who objects to it 
may enjoy the unenviable selfish egotism of the sav- 
age; he can know but little of civilized comforts. 

You have probably heard that Prof. Emmons has 
discovered a mine of apalite, phosphate of lime, near 
Lake Champlain; although phosphate of lime is one 
of the most valuable inorganic manures, and forms a 
prominent ingredient in guatio, there is no doubt but 
that guano is chiefly valuable for its nitrogenized mat- 
ter. Notwithstanding all that has been written of 
late years to prove importance of inorganic ma- 
nures, or the ashes of plants, and that nitrogen in 
sufficient quantities for vegetable structure may in 
common with carbonic acid be obtained from the at- 
mosphere; science united to practical experiment has 
finally decided that without a constant supply of nitro- 
gen in the form of ammonia to the growing plants, 
the maximum cannot be attained; and that when a 
compost in which stable manure is the largest ingredi- 
dient is applied to a growing crop, in sufficient quanti- 
ty to supply the required nitrogen, all the inorganic 
elements necessary for the maximum yield of Lg me or 
grain will be there also. Even when ground bones 
are applied to the soil, it is evident that the good eéf- 
fect produced on the crop was very much increased by 
the nitrogen of the bones: Let every Ohio farmer 
then continue more and more to unite stock raisin 
with grain growing, as the true and certain 
to success in farming; snd let-him not value his cattle 
by the mean sum they are to bring him in the market, 
but take into account the manure they make or are 
capable of making under proper management, all of 
which must be carefully saved and judiciously applied 
to growing crops. 

It would seem from the late movements at Wash- 
ington for a protective tariff, that the manufacturers 
have no longer any objection to the ad valorem system 
of duties heretofore pronounced by them to be immor- 
al and iniquitous; provided the duty is only 
enough for their purpose. In this new scheme the 
protection of the wool grower seems to be placed in 
an inverse rate; as the tax on the raw material import- 
ed, is to be ten per cent less than on the goods manu- 
factured from that material. This I take it is carry- 
ing out to the letter the great harmony of interests! 

What tariff for protection within the power of Leg- 
islation to devise, can stop ae op uxury and ex- 
travagance of our py o be convinced of this 
we need only stand an hour in Broadway, New York, 
there to see thousands of yards of silks and satins 
dragling on the dirty, unetuous side-walk, in the form 
of trains from the dresses of females promenading 
there. The Editor of the Home Journal tells us that 


on New Year’s day, he saw ladies with “shawls each 
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one of which was the price of a farm; bracelets as 
costly, and minor articles of dress and bijouterie, each 
of which cost more than ten life memberships to a 
Bible Society.” 

I take it there is no panacea for all this } but 
real poverty and bankrupt credit. In all of our large 
towns and villages at this time, plainness in dress is 
very much confined to the foreign immigrant popula- 
tion. Is there a Factory girl in the large towns of 
New England, who after her working hours are over 
in the jong summer day, to be seen in the street attir- 
ed in the fabrics made and printed in her own town! 
If there is one, she only proves an ig to the 

8. 


general custom. ILLLAMS. 
Waterloo, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1851. 


Orchard Grass. 

Eprror On1o Curtiyaror : On the 309th page of 
the 6th volume of the Cultivator, is a communication 
on the subject of orchard grass (cock’s foot) purport- 
ing to give the writer’s views drawn from his own ex- 
perience, of this species of grass. From the writers 
own showing, his experiment was made with distrust 
and on a small scale. His conclusions are so different 
from my own observations and the opinions entertain- 
ed and expressed by writers both English and Ameri- 
can, that it surprised me that an article so well calcu- 
lated to discourage the cultivation of a highly esteem- 
ed and widely cultivated grass, should be inserted with- 
out comment. 

In the Farmer’s Encyclopedia it is described as “a 
species of grass, which, from the experiments of Sin- 
clair, appears to become by cultivation, superior to rye 
grass and some others as a pasture grass, if kept close- 
ly cropped by cattle or the i pre and also when made 
into hay. Oxen, horses snd sheep eat it readily. The 
produce of herbage per acre, at the time of flowering, 
is 27,905 pounds, which affords of hay 11,859 pounds, 
and the proportion of nutritive matter is 10,89 Ibs.” 

In the Complete Farmer, by Fessenden, page 14, he 
says, “I should prefer it to almost every other grass; 
and cows are very found of it.” Cooper rates it above 
timothy, and says it is gradually taking the place of 
the latter among the best farmers about Philadelphia. 
Again, Col. Powell, a gentleman who combines as 
much science with judicious practice, especially in 
cattle and grass husbandry, as any person in the Un- 
ion, says, I have tried orchard grass for ten years. It 
ye more pasturage than any artificial grass I 

ve seen in America. 

Some object to this grass because it grows in tus- 
sacks. This may always be obviated by sowing thick. 
Two bushels of clean seed should be sown on an acre, 
either for meadow or pasture. Farmers best acquaint- 
ed with orchard grass consider it unequalled to mix with 
clover for meadow. It ripens at the rame time, which 
admits the clover to be cut at perfection; and from its 
great strength of stalk, keeps the clover from falling 
and thus becoming sour unfit for hay. Meadow 
— by sowing one gallon of clover with half a 

hel of orchard grass seed to the acre, will afford 
the largest yield of hay to the acre, of probably any 
known grasses. 

I believe the above views are strictly conformable 
with the science and practice among the best English 
and American farmers. If not you will please enlight- 
en the readers of your journal on the subject. 


E. Waker. 

Lewisburg, Va., Jan. 28, 1850. 

Remarks — The foregoing is by a contributor from 
whom we should be pleased to hear frequently. It is 
& matter of surprise to us that so few Ohio farmers 
have ever made trial of any other kinds of grass or 








forage plants besides timothy and red clover. We 

have never yet seen or heard of a fair and liberal ex- 
periment with orchard grass, rye grass or lucerne — 
three articles that in other countries are found of great 

value on soils adapted to their growth. We have heard 

of two or three imperfect experiments with orchard 

grass; but owing to the use of insufficient seed, the 

growth has of course been too much in “tussacks.” If 

any of our readers have adopted a different practice 

we should like to hear from them. — Ep. 


Standard Weight and Measure of Grain, &c. 


Mr. Batenam: Will you please inform us what is 
the legal standard weight of the bushel of various 
kinds of grain and seeds in Ohio. And here let me 
suggest the propriety of having a standard weight for 
fruit and other articles usually sold by measure. I 
have sometimes been much annoyed when selling pro- 
duce in market, by having my articles measured for 
me by purchasers, in what I considered an unfair man- 
ner, I have heard other farmers complain of the 
same thing, and I think that in these times of im- 
provement the farmers of Ohio should be capable 
of measuring or weighing their own productions. A 
merchant would think it quite strange to see a farmer 
step behind his counter and commence weighing for 
himself a pound of tea or measuring off a coat pattern. 
As your paper is devoted to the interests of the far- 
mers, please call attention to the matter. 

Yours, &c. Cuas. Evans. 

Warren Co., O., Jan. 1851. 


Remarks. — There is certainly some need of reform 
in the laws and customs of our people in the matter 
above referred to; and we think that many articles 
now sold by measure could much better be sold by 
weight, but it is somewhat difficult to enforce by law 
a change of practice in these matters. The most 
common source of complaint and injustice is in the 
method of measuring by what is called heaped meas- 
ure; and the law of this State for defining how this 
shall be done is vague and defective. It says “all ar- 
ticles usually sold by heaped measure, shall be heaped 
up in a conical form as high as the articles to be mea- 
sured will admit.” Now every person knows that a 
cone may vary greatly in height — and that articles not 
perfectly round may be “ heaped up ina conical form” 
to a height that would be very unfair as a mode of 
measurement, and such as no farmer should consent to 
give in selling produce, and yet it would be strictly 
according to the legal standard! We say then, let 
there be a reform in this matter; and we advise friend 
Evans and others to bear it in mind and send petitions 
to the legislature for this object next winter. 

The following are all the articles of which we find 
the weight per bushel established by law in this State: 

Wheat 60 pounds; Corn 64 do; Oats 32 do; Rye 56 
do; Barley 48 do; Flax Seed 56 do; Clover Seed 60 do; 
bushel of lime and stone coal is 2688 cubic inches. 


Wortn’s Farr. — The Post says that the Execu- 
tive Committee at Washington have appointed Mr. 
Edward Riddle special agent, charged with the care 
and oe. of the goods transmittea to the exhibition 


under the direction of the central authority of the Uni- 
ted States, to aid and advise American contributors or 
their agents, when called upon so to do, in the ar- 
rangement and display of their goods, and, at the close 
of the exhibition, to make a report of his proceedi 
under this appointment. The commission is signed 
Peter Force, as chairman. 
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Tue Wortp’s Farr Encravine which accompanies 
this number of the Cultivator will no doubt prove an 
acceptable present to our subscribers, and as it has 
cost us the profit of several hundred subscriptions, we 
trust our friends will be induced thereby to speak a 
good word for us to their neighbors. 

Speaking of the great palace, a writer from London 
for a New York paper, says : 

“Its whole appearance, inside and out, is far more 
splendid and imposing than could have been anticipa- 
ted, or can be described. Its gay colors, its immense 
size and great height, its sparkling appearance glitter- 
ing in the sun, give it an air of grandeur and richness 
which seems more like the ideal picture of a fairy tale, 
than the substantial home of human labor and sweat.” 


os 





THE WEATHER has been quite warm for the season, 
the past ten days. 


jured as yet. If severe frosts occur the peaches will 
be likely to suffer. 


Tue Wueart Cropin this part of the State isa good 
deal injured by the winter. The same is said to be 
true of some other parts, but perhaps the recent rains 
will improve it. 

To Correspondents -=-Inquiries and Answers. 

_ We plead guilty to some remissness in answering 
inquiries of correspondents; but our associate editor 


will be with us in a few days, then we shall no doubt 
find time to do better. 


PiasteR.— Inquiries about the price and weight of 
plaster will be answered in our next. 


Hay Press.— W. H., of Morrow co., wishes infor- 
mation in regard to the best form of press for packing 
hay for market, the method of using, &c. 


Osacr Orance Cutture.— Numerous letters on this 
subject will be answered by an article in gur next 
number. The seed may be sown in April or May— 
see articles in O. Cult. of last: year. We do not ad- 
vise setting the plants quite as close as we have for- 
merly recommended—say nine to twelve inches apart, 
instead of six oreight. We can furnish a few thousand 
plants, if ordered soon, at ten dollars per thousand. 


Corn Prantinc Macuine.—C, L., of Greene co., 
wishes to know which is the best patent corn planter, 
and where it can be had. Will some person inform 
us in regard to the one recently patented at Circleville ? 
We cannot see any good reason why corn planting 
should continue to be done by hand. 


(<> List of new patents in our next paper. 


Fruit buds are swollen, but notin- 0 





Tue Osace Orance Seep has not yet arrived; nor 


has any further word respecting it been received here 
or at Cincinnati. 


“The Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society” 
was organized at Harrisburg last month. A State 
Fair will probably be held there next fall. 





Notices of Publications. 

“Tne Onto Acricutturist.”—This is the name of 
a new paper just started at Tiffin, O., edited by Dr. 
Sprague. It is in pamphlet form, 32 pages, stitched 
and covered, (similar to the “ Western Agriculturist,”) 
price $1 per year, in advance. The first number is 
not very well printed, nor does it show very great edi- 
torial ability ; but much allowance should be made for 
new beginners, and it may speedily improve in both 
these respects. We hope that Dr. Sprague is not 
mistaken in wrens that the farmers of Ohio are 
prepared to support three agricultural papers ; but if 
such is the case, it shows more rapid progress than we 
have seen reason to anticipate. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE Wayne County AGRICULTURAL 
Socrety, ror 1850.— This is a neat pamphlet, contain- 
ing full reports of the annual exhibition, the address 
of Mr. Turner, list of members of the society, &c. 
We have marked some extracts from the address for 
publication, when we find room. 


“Tue Granite Farmer” is the title of a weekly 
quarto sheet, devoted to Mechanics, Education, Agri- 
culture, and kindred subjects, published at Manchester, 
N.H., by Jas. O. Adams ; $1 50 per year, in advance. 


Tue “ Sournern Acricurturist” is another new 
laborer in the cause, hailing from Nashville, Tenn.; 
monthly, octavo, $1 per year. Edited by Prof. Richard 
. Curry. 

Tue Micnican Farmer appears to be going ahead 
with much spirit, and is evidently doing immense good 
in awakening interest on the subject of improvement 
in that State. The editor, Warren IsHam, is the 
right kind of a man to’succeed in such an enterprise. 
He intends going to the World’s Fair. 


Tue Prarere Farmer has labored long and ably 
in the cause of Western agriculture and education, 
and is a most valuable paper, especially for the far- 
mers of Illinois and other prairie States. The editors 
deserve a more liberal support than they have hitherto 
received for their untiring and useful services ; and if 
Western men are true to themselves, they will labor to 
extend the circulation of the Prairie Farmer. It is 
published at Chicago, Ill., monthly, 32 pages, $1 per 

ear. 
: Hunt’s Mercuants’ Macazine.— We fully agree 
with the Cincinnati Gazette in saying the most impor- 
tant publication in the United States to the merchant 
and business man generally, is Hunt’s Magazine. It 
is conducted with eminent ability, and is very gener- 
ally appreciated by all enlighted minds. Ata meet- 
ing of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce Feb. 4, 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the Merchants’ Magazine is a work 
of great interest and utility, and is signally adapted to 
inform the merchants upon the numerous facts relative 
to the foreign and internal trade of the country, its 
manufactures and agricultural statistics; and that the 
thanks of the mercantile community are due to its ed- 
itor, Freeman Hunt, Esq., for the industry and ability 
with which he has conducted it for so many years. 

Resolved, That we recommend its mare general cir- 
culation, and that a copy of these resolutions be for- 
warded to Mr. Hunt. ° 


RicHarp Smits, Sec’y. 
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Board of Agriculture -=-- State Fair, &c. 


At the meeting of the State Board of Agriculture 
on the 14th and 15th ult., the list of premiums and 
judges for the next State Fair was made out, and or- 
dered to be appended to the annual report now in the 
hands of the printers. 

The committee appointed by the city council of Co- 
lumbus, waited on the Board, and reported that the 
sum of three thousand dollars at least, would be ready at 
the proper time, to defray the expenses incident to the 
State Fair, to be held in Columbus. 

The committee, to whom was referred the applica- 
tions for premiums on crops, reported as follows : 

That the first premium on the greatest product of 
barley per acre, be awarded to Sam. Dallas, of Greene 
County, he having raised 63 37-64 bushels per acre. 

That the second premium be awarded to A. Glenn, 
of Hamilton county, he having raised 60 7-12 bushels 
per aere. 

That the first premium on the greatest product per 
acre of onions, be awarded to J. B. Tillinghast, of 
Ross county, he having raised 81 bushels on 42 rods 
of ground, or 308 4~7 bushels per acre. 

hat A. Lodge, of Belmont. county, and H. J. Cox, 
of Muskingum county, be allowed premiums on their 
wheat crops, on condition that they conform their re- 
ports to the rules of the Board, within twenty days. 


(We have not heard of any report from the com- 
mittee on applications for premiums on Essays — tho’ 
we understand that one or more premiums have been 
awarded.) 


The Executive Com., (Messrs. Sullivant, Watts and 
Pugsley,) were authorized to select grounds for the 
State Fair, and make all necessary preparations there- 
for; to amend the premium list if thought necessary; 
and have entire control and supervision of the Fair. 

On motion, it was 

Reeolved, That the Hon. Thomas H. Benton be in- 
vited to deliver the annual address at the State Fair. 

Resolved, That all premiums of ten dollars and up- 
wards, that may be awarded by the Board, at the next 
Fair shall be paid in plate. 

On motion of Mr. Gest, the following resolutions 
were adopted : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be author- 
ized and directed to audit and pay out of the contin- 
gent fund, the travelling expenses of the correspond- 
ing Secretary, when incurred by him in the perform- 
ance of the duties of his office. 

Resolved, That the Legislature be requested to place 
in the possession and control of the Board, the chemi- 
cal apparatus and instruments that were used in the 
geological survey of the State; and also, to appropri- 
os the sum of five hundred dollars towards fitting 

em up. 

‘ Resolved, That the Legislature also be requested to 

give the Board the use of the small brick building in 

e rear of the old court house, in Columbus, for a la- 

boratory. 

Resolved, That the county agricultural societies that 
are under the supervision of the Board, are hereby ad- 
vised and requested to take measures to have the dif- 
ferent soils of their respective counties analyzed by 
the chemist of the Board. 

Resolved, That it shall be the duty of the Agricultu- 
ral chemist of the Board, when he shall have analyzed 
the soils of a county, to prepare a practical paper on 


the results thereof, together with a general outline of 


the geological formation, topography, and agricultural 
resources of such county, for publication in the trans- 
actions of the Board. 


Resolved, That the chemist of the Board be author- 


analysing their soils; but no analysis of the soils of a 
county shall be made unless the fee therefor shall be 
first provided. 

Resolved, That the chemist of the Board shall select 
in person, the soils of the counties he may analyze. 
wed, That the farmers of the State are hereby 
requested to send specimens of their soils for analysis; 
and that the chemist of-the Board may charge such fee 
therefor as will pay the cost thereof. 

On motion of Mr. Trimble, 

The President of the Board was directed to send a 
copy of the resolutions relating to the chemical appa- 
ratus, instruments and laboratory building, to the speak- 
ers of each branch of the Legislature. 
Remarks. — We are glad to see this subject of an- 
alysing soils engaging the attention of the Board, 
and we hope that many farmers will avail themselves 
of this important means of improvement. To this 
end we hope that Mr. Mather will speedily make his 
arrangements for performing this work, and that he 
will make the prices for analyses as low as can be af- 
forded — and considering that his services are paid for 
by the State, a small fee will certainly suffice to “ pay 
the cost thereof.” 

In regard to the proposed plan for analysing the 
soils of counties —it may be a very good one, but we 
think the farmers and county societies will need to be 
informed more definitely what number of analyses it 
is proposed to give, and what amount of geological 
and other examinations will be included for the jifty 
dollars, before they will be willing to pay that sum in 
advance. Because the amount of compensation may 
seem to them rather large, when it is considered that 
the time and travelling expenses of the Professor are 
to be paid for by the State. 





Articles from Ohio for the World’s Fair. 


Jams Sprat, Cincinnati, O.,— one case of Lightning 
rods, points and insulators. 

M. J. Louderback, Cincinnati, O.,— one jar of Pre- 
served Peaches, intended as a present to Queen Vio- 
toria. 

Mookler & Chiles, Cincinnati, O.,— two cases of 
Chewing Tobacco, and samples of the natnral leaf in 
the different stages of its manufacture. 

Wm. M. Hunter, Cincinnati, O.,— Artificial Teeth 


on a neyand improved plan. 
R. a J. Shepherd, Cincinnati, O., one fine Shirt, 
intended for Prince Albert. 


T. H. Yeatman, Cincinnati,O.,— Native American 
Catawba Wine. 

R. Buchanan, Cincinnati, O.,— Native American 
Catawba Wine. 

Corneau & Sons, Cincinnati, O.,— Two cases Ca- 
tawba Wine. 

N. L. Williams, Cincinnati, O..— Hemp breaking 
and dressing machine, models of Hemp and Flax 
breaking and dressing machines, model of a press for 
baling hemp, drawings of the machines, and specimens 
of Flax ond: Hemp, by them. 

H. Duhme, Cincinnati, O.,— one dozen bottles Ca- 
tawba Wine. 

B. Hasert, Cincinnati, O.,— one very large and fine 
Compound Microscope of extraordinary power. 

John Barnard, Zanesville, O.,—two Fly Brushes 
from Peacock feathers, one fancy parlor Broom, one 
hearth Brush, one Whisk or clothes Brush from broom 











ized to charge each county the sum of fifty dollars for 


corn. 
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Thomas Emory, Cincinnati, O.,— Lard Oil and Ad- 
amantiue Candles. 

F. Frank, Cincinnati, O., — Lard Oil. 

McGregor & Lee, Cincinnati,O.,— one Bank Lock. 

George Domenick, Cincinnati, O.,— two tierces In- 
dia Beef, two tierces Mess Beef, two of Hogs Lard, 
and two of Beef Tallow. 

H. & D. Smith, of Newark, O.,—one barrel of 
very superior Ohio Flour. 

Benjamin H. Otis, Cincinnati, O.,— one Hub Bore- 
ing and Morticing Machine. 

m. Moyston, Columbus, O.,—one stuffed speci- 
men of the Variegated Buckeye Sqnirrel. 

Dr. Robert Thompson, Columbus, O.,—one case 
containing new Surgical instruments, a model of a 
Plow involving a new principle, and upon an improved 
plan, and a new device for teaching the blind to write. 

Charles Eaton, Columbus, O.,— one bale of Broom 
Corn and one box of Brooms made from the same. 

R. M. Bartlett, Cincinnati, O.,— Commercial and 
Banking Tables, Tables of Exchange and Interest. 

Enoch Woolman, Damascoville, Columbiana coun- 
ty, O.,— one gate so constructed as to be opened with- 
out getting off the carriage seat. 

Nicholas Longworth, “Cineinnati, O.,—one box of 
Sparkling Catawba Wine, one box samples dry Wines 
from other varieties of native grapes. 

Schooley & Hough, Cincinnati, Ohio,— Hams and 
Shoulders, Queen City Brand. 

Perkins & Brown, Akron, Ohio,—one box of fine 
Combing Wool. 

Morrell, Stewart & Co., Cincinnati, O.,— one bun- 
dle of Sheet Iron. 

Salt & Mear, East Liverpool, Columbiana Co., O., 
one Water Vase made from fire Clay. 

C. A. Schuman, Cincinnati, O.,— one box sweet 
Catawba Wine. 

Wisdom, Russell & Whiteman, Cleveland, Ohio, — 
one box of Curled Hair. 

Western Fire Company, Cincinnati, O.,— one Hose 
Carriage. 

Joseph Trotman, Cincinnati, O.,— one box Saddle 
Trees. 

Holbrook & Stanley, Cleveland, Ohio, — Winter 
Strained Lard Oil. 

Joseph Hugget, jr., Columbus, O.,—~one panel Plow 
and Grooving Tool. 

Ohio State Board of Agriculture — samples of vari- 
eties of Indian Corn in the ear, in the husk and on the 
stalk, Geological specimens illustrative of the econom- 
ical Geology of the State; and.a sample of Corn Malt 
from the Manufactury of Joseph Say & Brothers, Co- 
lumbus, O. 

(The specimens of corn sent by the were 
from the following persons: Gabriel Sleat C. 
L. Gano, Hamilton co.; H. N. Gillett, ce CO.; 
Wm. Bonar, Knox co.; Wm. Westervelt, Franklin 
co.; Joshua Palmerston, W. 8S. Wright, Mr. Sennett, 
Simeon Reed, and Frank Fassett, Licking co. Other 
samples were sent in too late to be forwarded.) 


the 


Vermont Sheep === “Imposition and Speculation.” 





Mr. Keexianpd Topp, of Erie county, O.. has sent us 
@ communication cautioning farmers against being im- 


posed on by persons who are operating in different 
parts of the State in the sale of Merino sheep, pur- 
porting to be of the Bingham flock, or some other cel- 
ebrated kind, and represented as shearing very heavy 
fleees, &c. Mr, T. makes sundry charges against 
these, accusing them of deception and imposition, but 
as these charges are not distinctly stated nor clearly 
substantiated, and might lead him and ourselves into 
difficulty, we decline their publication. We eats 
that our readers will be careful not to pay high prices 





for sheep unless they are quite sure that the animals 

are worth their cost; and no doubt most of them can 

judge how much it is for their interests to pay for real- 

y good animals quite as well as we or Mr. T. can tell 
em. 

One thing however, is worthy of special attention , 
on the part of purchasers of foreign Sheep; that is, to 
see that they are free from disease. We have known 
several flocks to be greatly injured by having the foot 
rot communicated to them in this way; and Mr. Todd 
informs us that in 1849 he purchased a buck said to be 
from Mr. Bingham’s flock, which was affected with the 
scab — a disease at that time unknown to him— and 
it was communicated thereby to his whole flock, caus- 
ing a loss of at least $100. T'wo of his neighbors, he 
says, were caught in the same way; and he believes 
many others in different parts of the State have suf- 
fered in a similar manner from the same lot of diseas- 
ed sheep, as there were two hundred or more of them 
landed at Huron at one time. 

Mr. T. justly remarks, that he regards any man who 
will thus peddle sheep through the country, knowing 
them to be affected with contagious disease, is no bet 
ter than a high way robber, and he thinks that some 
law should be enacted to protect farmers against this 
ve of imposition. To this we heartily assent, al- 
though we think it might be difficult to show that the 
man who sold the sheep knew them to be diseased. 

If any others of our readers have been imposed on 
in this way, and will give us the facts, including the 
names of the imposters, we will cheerfully publish 
them. — Ep. O. Curr. 


> 


Huron and Erie County --- Premium Crops, &c. 


At a meeeting of the Heroa and Erie County Agri- 
cultural Society, Jan. 21, 1851, the following premi- 
ums were awarded on crops: 

To Lemuel Morse, Lyme, for one acre of wheat — 
52 bushels. 

To Isaae Fowler, Vermillion, for 34 acres of corn— 
122% bushels of shelled corn per acre. 

To Ira Curtiss, Norwalk, for one acre of broom corn 
— 853 lbs. of clean brush. 

The wheat of Mr. Morse was from a field of four 
acres, which produced in ail, 189 bushels. 


The Society then proceeded to the election of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year, with the following result : 

President— Puro Apams, of Huron. 

Vice President—Isaac T. Reynoxps, of Huron. 

Secretary — Luxe 8S. Stowe, of Milan. 

Treasurer — Dr. M. Stuart, of Milan. 

Managers — Platt Benedict, of Norwalk; Benj. Hil 
dreth, Fairfield; Lean, Clapp, Peru; Jas. Otis, Berlin; 
Jay Adams, Huron. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the President and Secretary shall 
advertise for proposals of the amount of money to be 
raised by those places which wish to have the next fair 
holden therein, and that the same shall be located with 
reference to the largest amount of money raised in 
proportion to the population of the place. 


Biankets.—Machinery has. lately been invented, 
by which blankets, that to all appearance are entire 
wool, are chiefly made of cotton. The cotton thread 
is wound with woolen thread, pretty much as the stee) 
wire of a piano is wound with silver wire. The pro- 
cess is performed so cheaply that the difference in the 
price of the material makes a - profit to the man- 
ufacturer, while he - afford his articles at a - 
comparatively low. It is surprising to observe 
new uses to which our great staple is applied.— Ex. 
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A Valuable Table, 

Showing the Population of the Several Counties of Ohio 
in 1840 and in 1850 — also the amount of funds which 
each County Agricultural Society is allowed by law to 
draw from its County Treasury. 
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Remarks on THE Azove TaBLe. 
The census of population for 1850 is taken from 





5| and results of successful, a 





the returns now on fille in the office of the Secretary 
of State. The figures were copied under the super- 
vis.on of — sae the a for Ohio. The 
aggregate ae, » it will be seen,does not quite 
come up to public expectation— being 16,860 short 
of two millions, The rate of increase for the past 
ten years is 30 per cent, which is a larger gain than 
that of New York, but less than Pennsylvania. 

It is gratifying to observe that the increase in the 
strictly farming counties, is in many cases quite large; 
and taking the whole State together, the proportion of 
increase of the farming population, as compared with 
that of the towns or cities, we think will be found 
greater than in most other States. 

Only three counties— Hamilton, Cuyahoga and 
Muskingum, have a larger population than Franklin. 
This is a little surprising to us, and will be to others 
who have noticed the large tracts of unimproved land, 
and have been informed of the low price of farms in 
this county. 

The amount of funds allowed to the agricultural so- 
cieties is at the rate of half a cent for each inhabitant 
of the county, according to the latest U. S. census — 
but in no case to exceed in the aggregate two hundred 
dollars; and before this. or any part of the amount can 
be drawn, an equal sum must be raised by the Society. 


o%> 





Value of Agricultural Papers. 


To avail ourselves of the aids to improvement, it 
is necessary that we have a knowledge of them, and 
that our knowledge be renewed and kept up with the 
progress of the day, all this we may gain from the ag- 
ricultural periodicals which are within the reach of 
every farmer. roe us the discoveries of science 
applicable to agriculture, they give us the experience 
of successful cultivators, they give us the particulars 
what is often of equal 
use, of unsuccessful experiments. They tell us of 


5 | improved and newly invented agricultural implements, 


They speak to us in familiar age, upon subjects. 


5/ with which we ought all to be familiar — they suggest 
5|improvements in the modes of tillage—the arrange- 


ment of fields — the plans and construction of build- 
ings—the management of stock—the culture of 
fruits, and the entire routime of farming affairs. 

They awaken public spirit in regard to the claims of 
the agricultural interest upon the claims of all. 

They are to the farmer, what the political sheet is 
to the politician; the commercial journals, to the mer- 
chant — indispensable, and that farmer who does with- 
out at least one of these publications, must soon lag 
behind his fellows, in all desirable improvements; 
must soon be behind the intelligence of his age; and, 
had he not the opportunity of observing and copying 
from those more favored, it would hardly surprise one, 
soon to find him upon the back track of his ancestors, 
putting the stone in one end of the bag to balance 


H the meal in the other. 


Among agriculturists, more than among any other 
class, there is a tendency to maintain and support an- 
cient practices and customs — to do as our fathers did. 
When those practices are correct where those customs 
cannot be improved, this is all very well. But no 
course should be pursued merely because it is the old 
way. Error is not less error, after being practiced a 
thousand years. Truth is as pure and just upon the 
day of its discovery, as when demonstrated by the 
lapse of centuries. 

Then let every farmer, who would avoid errors, A 
old as creation, and adopt truth though discovered but 
yesterday; and avail himself of those publications, pe- 
culiarly adapted to his vocation, in which such errors 





are exposed — such truths are announced and elucida- 
ted. — L. Lambert’s Address at Toledo Fair. 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


Srrinc Has ComE—at least we have had spring 
weather for a week past, in these parts, and people 
are beginning to think about gardening. However, 
we would advise them to remember that one swallow 
does not make a summer, and we must expect some 
frosty weather the present month. 

Cutting grafts should be performed immediately, if 
not already done. Preserve them in a box of damp 
moss or saw-dust, in a cellar, till wanted for grafting 
next month. 

Grape vines should be pruned now, as they will bleed 
badly if cut when the sap is in active motion. 

Pruning trees, and shrubs generally, may be per- 
formed now as well as any time. It is also a good 
time for planting trees, if the ground is not too wet. 

Seeds of hardy vegetables, as peas, parsnips, lettuce, 
&c., may be sown now, if the ground is in good order. 
But those who wish to obtain a good supply of early 
vegetables should make a hot bed. 








HOW TO MAKE A HOT BED. 


The above engraving almost tells the whole story. 
The common size of the frame is ten or twelvé feet 
long and four or five wide. The front board or plank 
about nine inches wide, and the back eighteen inches, 
so as to give the slope towards the sun, and to carry 
off the wet. The sash are made without cross-bars, 
and the panes of glass lap on each other, the same as 
for sky-lights in roofs of buildings. Persons who may 
have old windows, however, can use them for this 
a sg by making the frame of proper size to fit the 
sas 


The bed is formed of stable manure in a state of 
fermentation. It should contain a good proportion of 
litter, but not too much, and be in a moist condition. 
Select a dry spot of ground in a convenient place, 
sheltered from north and west winds, and open to the 
sun. Drive a stake at each corner, allowing a foot 
each way larger than the size of the frame ; then put 
on the manure, mixing it thoroughly and pressing it 
down by treading, observing to keep the pile level and 
of uniform quality. The requigjte height or quantity 
of manure for the bed depends on the time of year 
and the purpose for which it isdesigned. A bed made 
in March or April, simply for bringing forward plants 
of early vegetables, flowers, &c., only needs a moder- 
ate degree of heat, and but for a few weeks, and two 
or three feet in height will be sufficient. 

Put on the frame and sash, and let stand three or 
four days, for the head to arise, then put six or eight 
inches in depth of fine garden earth inside the frame, 
and let stand two or three days to become warm, and 
allow the first rank steam to pass off; then level the 





bed, sow the seeds, and attend carefully to giving air, 
and shade from hot sun, &c. For more particular 
instructions see any work on gardening. 





On Pruning Orchards. 


Mr. Barexam: On reading Prof. Pratt’s excellent 
remarks on “ Thoroughness in Farming,” published in 
the second number of your current volume, I notice 
one remark which appears to be a little at variance 
with the suggestions and experience of some practical 
“thorough cultivators.” He says, “The thorough cul- 
tivator does not prune when buds and blossoms adorn 
his orchard.” Now this is the precise point of time 
when many “thorough cultivators” prefer pruning ; — 
when the orchard is adorned with “buds and blossoms” 
—when the sap is in full and free circulation— believ. 
ing that wounds made at that period will sooner, and 
more certainly heal, and that pruning may more safe- 
ly be done at that time than when the sap is dormant 
and inactive. 

Experience, I think, has confirmed the latter theory, 
— where a large limb is to be removed. 

t is true, care ought to be taken, in training trees, 
to prevent the necessity of amputating a large limb. 
The necessary pruning should be performed in the nur- 
sery, or while the branches are small and the tree vig. 
orous. Winter pruning may then safely be perform. 
ed; and one advantage, and only one, may be gained, 
it may be done when time is less valuable to the far- 
mer than at that season when the orchard is clothed in 
beauty and gayety, and spring with its attractions, calls 
the husbandman abroad to the more important labors 
of seed time, on the farm. 

Yours, &c. 


Muskingum Co., O., Feb. 1851. 
s.—The best time for pruning orchards, 
likethat for cutting timber, is a point about which 
inany persons differ. We think, however, with friend 
Townsend, that pruning in spring is most likely to se- 
cure the speedy healing of the wounded parts. On 
the other hand limbs cut off in midsummer are less 
likely to cause sprouts to grow from the stumps, and 

hence some prefer this time, — Ep. 


Joun TOWNSEND. 





Usefalness of Toads === Cut Worms. 


Mr. Bateuam : I observed in the first number of the 
resent volume of the Cultivator, an article on those 
ttle depredators, the cut worms, in which it was re- 
commended to enclose in a garden for the destruction 
of those worms, a flock of ducks. I should believe 
half as many toads would do more useful service, as 
they and the worms are both nocturnal animals. 

well remember a circumstance which happened 
when I was a boy. I went to a corn field where some 
boys were hoeing. They showed mea very large 
toad which they had*endeavored to confine on a large 
flat stone, and to prevent his escape from their feeble 
fence, they had chopped off all his toes. I remonstra- 
ted against their cruelty, when one of the boys with 
his hoe chopped the toad in pieces, and I noticed in 
his maw were as many cut worms as it could well hold. 
Since that time I have aimed not to injure a toad, 
but have considered them very useful on a farm and 
in a garden. Although they are poor little dispised 
animals, yet I never knew any harm which they did. 


Yours, &c., Amzi ATWATER. 
Mantua, Portage Co., O., 1851. 





The last half century contributed more to the pro 
gress of science and of civilization, than any similar 
period of time since the christian era. 
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The Plum Curculio--Pavements. 


Mr. Eprror: Much has already been written on 
this subject, and many methods have been devised to 
prevent, if possible, the puncturing of the plums, 
nectarines, apricots and other fruits, by this insect. 
Each theory having more or less believers, there may 
be some truth in all, but all theorists are wrong, in 
supposing that universal experience would prove the 
truth of their plans under dissimilar circumstances. 
For instance, one asserts that pavements are an ef- 
fectual remedy, another assures us that they are use- 
less. Having been a close observer of the trees in 
Mr. Longworth’s garden, I know that it has been emi- 
nently successful there for many years; in another 
place it appeared to have no good effect, and was dis- 
carded by the proprietor as useless, though to my 
mind, the cause of failure was very apparent. With 
Mr. Buchanan, “the Knockings” have been the re : 
this, too, I have tried with the best results, but anoth- 
er, less patient or less determined than Mr. B., has 
failed with this experiment also. Others proclaim the 
advantages of salt, lime, fresh manure, etc., etc., and 
others still appear to have been unfortunate with a 
trial of each and all of the plans so loudly recommen- 
ded. 

I have been an interested reader and observer of 
these discussions and experiments, moreover I have 
experimented and studied the habits of the insects, | 
thinking that any method of annoying them would in- | 
crease the chances of saving the fruit. I have syr- 
inged the trees with solutions of salt, saltpetre, sul- 
phur, tobacco, etc., and have smoked the trees with 
tobacco,*none of which appear to be fatal, or suffi- 
ciently annoying to induce them take wing, which | 
they seldom do, except in the evening, early in the 
morning or upon a dull cloudy day. 





up the 
of m 


They generally ascend the tree by climbi 

stem, this I have observed myself, and ont 
neighbors caught a considerable number by means of 
asimple trap, made of paper, bound about the tree 


tied tightly above, and flaring below like an inverted 
funnel. | bee this experiment may be more fully 
tried by others during the next scason, as my neigh- 
bor has great faith in his plan. 
As the result of my study and observations I have 
arrived at the following conclusions:— 
ist. The Curculio is rather indolent in its habits 
and seldom inclined to leave the tree upon which it 
may first chance to alight, so long as it furnishes it 
with material to in which to deposit its eggs, and with 
shelter from annoyance. 
and. They retire from the work of destruction for a 
considerable portion of the day, and take shelter in 
the loose soil or grass, in the shade beneath the tree. 
3d. They can fly when it suits them, and there is 
no doubt they do migrate by this means from tree to 
tree, during the night, if ne@jing a fresh field, or if 
disturbed by too constant annoyance, but they prefer 
remaining stafionary. 
4th. generally ascend the tree by climbing, 
and can seldom be induced to fly during the day, no 
matter how much they may be dist . 
5th. A smooth, close pavement around the trees, 
extending as far as the branches, is, in my opinion, a 
— safeguard against the attacks of these insects. 
f we examine into the history of cases where the 
pavement has failed, we shall find grass and weeds 
ing up between the bricks or stones, so as to af- 
ord plenty of shelter for the insects—such pavements 
can be only a partial preventive, and I should rather 
explain the failure by this suggestion than by suppo- 
sing the insect was endowed with any remarkable in- 
stinct or foresight for the preservation of its progeny 
which should prevent its depositing its eggs in a situ- 











ation where the fallen fruit would be swept up and 
carried to the pigs. It-does not trouble the trees that 
are surrounded by clean pavements, because such a 
surface affords it no shelter, when it is inclined to 
doze. All are aware of the discomfiture which is ap- 
parent, when, by a sudden jar, the insects are precipi- 
tated upon a smooth white sheet spread out to receive 
them, instead of the grass or earth in which they 
could so readily hide themselves. 

Cther means may be devised as preventives, but I 
be! :ve that close, smooth pavements will prove the 
mc .t effectual. Seen, respectfully, 

I. C. Ferris. 

[ West. Hort. Review.] 








LADIEY DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 








Uses and Abuses of Air--Ventilation of Dwellings. 


“ Buds are breaking, birds are waking, 
Time our very breath is taking, 

We are jocund, we are drooping ; 
Shout a welcome, Spring is coming.” 

We all rejoice in the approach of spring, with its 
sunshine and showers, its birds and its flowers; but 
perhaps it would be more warmly greeted if it did not 
80 — deprive us of the elasticity of mind and 
vigor of body which have given zest to the enjoyments 
of autumn and winter, and substitute for them a list- 
lessness and languor which incapacitates for either 
mental or physical activity, and tends to make us 
weary of ourselves and all about us. Shall we ascribe 
this effect to the enervating influence of the warmth 
and humidity of the atmosphere, and there rest with- 
out inquiring whether something may not be done to 
prevent or diminish this lassitude, inaction, and conse- 
quent suffering ? 

An abundant supply of pure air for the lungs, we 
believe, would tend greatly to diminish this evil. If 
you doubt this, we will refresh your memory with a 
few physiological facts, and support our opinion by 
quoting a few acknowledged authorities in medical 
science, showing their estimate of the pernicious ef- 
fects of foul air upon the system, and the importance 
of thorough ventilation of our houses. 

The blood, in passing through the system, parts with 
its oxygen, and absorbs so much that is foreign and 
injurious to the health, that it would in a short time 
become so clogged and impure as to cease to nourish 
the bystem, were it not that in passing through the 
lungs the blood is exposed to the action of the air 
which we inhale in breathing, from which it receives 
fresh oxygen, while it throws off its impurities in the 
form of carbonic acid gas. Of course when this 
arterialization is imperfectly effected in consequence 
either of the deficient quantity or poor quality of the 
air we breathe, the blood remaining impure, cannot 
properly nourish the body, and the health must suffer. 

During the winter the coldness of the air is so-ex- 
citing and invigorating to the lungs and the entire 
system, that a smaller volume of air is needed for their 
support ; but when the excitement from cold subsides, 
if its place is left unsupplied, the system flags, the 
appetite fails, and lassitude, headache, etc., are the 
result. Extra care should be taken, therefore, to sup- 
ply the lungs with an abundance of wholesome air; 
by active exercise out of doors, forcing them to receive 
a large amount of the “ breath of" life,” and especially 
by thorough ventilation of the dwellings, (the sleeping 
apartments particularly,) prevent the inhalation of 
confined and deteriorated air. 

In one of the “Tracts for the People,” published by 
J. 8. Redfield, N. Y., entitled, “Uses and Abuses of 
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Air,” the author, in his introductory remarks, says : 
“‘ Impure air is indeed one of the scourges of mankind; 
being the direct cause of very many, and an agygrava- 
tion of all the diseases incident to the human frame. 
No age or sex is exempted from its influences, but 
especially are they obnoxious to its evils who have 
adopted or complied with the modern ideas of civiliza- 
tion and refinement.” 

Dr. Arnott of England says: “Our inquiries give 
us the conviction that the immediate and chief cause 
of many of the diseases which impair the bodily and 
mental health of the people, and bring a considerable 
portion prematurely to the grave, is the poison of 
atmospheric impurity, arising from the accumulation in 
and around their dwellings of the decomposing rem- 
nants of the substances used for food, and in their arts, 
and of the impurities given out from their own. bodies.” 

In 1832, at Norwood school in England, where 
there were six hundred pupils, scrofula broke out ex- 
tensively among the children, and carried off great 
numbers. This was at once ascribed to bad and 
insufficient food. Dr. Arnott was, however, employed 
to investigate the matter, and immediately decided that 
the food was “abundant and good,” assigning “defec- 
tive ventilation, and consequent atmospheric impurity,” 
as the true cause. Ventilation was accordingly ap- 
plied by his direction; the scrofula soon disappeared, 
and eleven hundred children are now maintained where 
the six hundred, before a proper system of ventilation 
was adopted, were scrofulous and sickly. 

The celebrated French physician, M. Baudelocque, 
asserts that “it will invariably be found on examina- 
tion, that a truly scrofulous disease is caused by a 
vitiated air, and it is not always necessary that there 
should have been a prolonged stay in such an atmos- 
phere. Often a few hours each day is sufficient; and 
it is thus they may live in the most healthy country, 
‘pass the greater part of the day in the open air, and 
yet become scrofulous because of sleeping in a con- 
fined place, where the air has not been renewed.” 

“ Sir J. Clark,” says the author we first quoted, “who 
has written the best monograph on consumption in our 
language, regards the respiration of a deteriorated 
atmosphere as one of the most powerful causes of 
tuberculous cachexia, that is, the constitutional affec- 
tion which precedes the appearance of consumption.” 

Dr. Say states ; “I consider the heated and impure 
atmosphere of workshops, and a similarly unwholesome 
state of the dwellings of the poor, as the cause of a 
large number cf diseases—of scrofulous diseases in 
childhood, of inflammation of the lungs, of the febrile 
affections to which children are so subject, and of those 
chronic disorders of the bowels which are so apt to 
terminate in mesenteric disease.” Again he says: 
“The chief cause of the great mortality from pulmo- 
nary consumption, is the defective ventilation of hou- 
ses, shops, and places of work.” 

One of the series of “Health Tracts,” entitled 
“Breathing Pure Air,” estimates that at least 50,000 
of those who die annually in the United States, under 
the age of five years, might be saved, if the time-hon- 
ored but pernicious nursery practice of half smotheri 
children, whether sleeping or awake, in shawls an 
blankets, to exclude the free, pure, unadulterated air 
of heaven, could be abolished. adds : “ Thou- 
sands and tens of of Others, whose lives 
extend beyond this yd, are yet sufferers from the 
same cause ; and though their natural force of consti- 
tution may enable them to live a little longer than 
those whose constitutions are more feeble, yet are 
they not more to be pitied !” 

It was not our intention when we commenced this 
article to quote so largely from others, but if you will 
read and practice, we think you will never regret that 
for once our space was so occupied. 





We hope soon to see an article on the best mode of 
ventilating buildings published in the Cultivator; but 
meanwhile do not fail to open the windows each mor- 
ning to secure a thorough change of air, and as soon 
as the increasing warmth of the atmosphere will per- 
mit, keep open during the night some means of ingress 
to your sleeping apartments, for the external air. If 
the night air be injurious, (which we do not believe is 
often the case, certainly not at the height from the 
ground where it would enter a chamber window,) it 
cannot well be so deleterious to health as the confined 
air in which most persons so thoughtlessly sleep. In 
reference to this point, the author of “ Uses and Abu- 
ses of Air” says: “We may add that this peculiar 
bedroomy odor is not peculiar to the domitories of ser- 
vants, for there is not a chamber, however costly its 
furniture or ample its dimensions, though occupied by 
the most cleanly and fastidious, that will not exhibit it, 
if unventilated. 

The lassitude spoken of at the commencement of 
this article, we believe to be a minor evil mainly 
resulting from this prolific source of disease — impure 
air; and think it might be at least partially prevented 
by avoiding its cause, and beginning to practice now, 
so as to forestall the approaching warm weather. 

The effects of bathing should be mentioned in this 
connection, but must be deferred till another time. 





“Union High Schools” --- Education. 


Mrs. Batexam: A remark on the subject of faghale 
education in Union High Schools, in the Cultivatér of 
Feb. 1, may be misunderstood by those not familiar 
with the organization of those schools. I r@fer to 
what was said of the Female Department. If by this 
we are to understand, one under the c of a fe- 
male teacher, then the remark above cited needs no 
explanation, as in those schools nearly all the subordi- 
nate departments are under the charge of females, 
who are found fully competent to manage them. I am 
not aware, however, that there is a department for the 
reception and instruction of female students solely, in 
the excellent Union High Schools referred to; neither 
do I think such provision desirable. 

An extensive acquaintance with Seminaries both 
east and west, has forced the conviction, that general- 
ly, the sexes are better educated together than sepa- 
rately. Walking, simply for exercise, is better than 
no exercise; but join to this the mental stimulus of 
searching for botanical or geological specimens, and 
the full benefits of exercise are secured. Thus in the 
school room there is a healthful excitement in the ri- 
valry of mind; not of males or females by themselves, 
but of both together. Send them upon the same plat- 
form to the hlack board, with their arithmetic, algebra 
or geometry, and there is a vivacity in the exercise, 
which is not confined simply to the demonstration. 

More especially is this trae of composition. The 
young man taxes himself to be sprightly as well as 
sound; and the young lady is apt to rise above the 
Miss-Nancy-ish style, which she might prepare for the 
ears of her own sex exclusively. same is true 
also, in the pursuit of the natural sciences, and other 
departments of learning. 

It need not be denied, that it is the natural destiny 
of the sexes to go through life hand in hand, and that 
education which fits them for an assimilation of mind 
and heart, at the same time that it prepares them for 
the duties of life, best subserves the true end of educa- 
tion. 

There is a false m and cruel delicacy, which 
furnishes a host of vit to the ranks rt per 
who with a more frank and ‘practical training, might 
have been armed for the duties, enj and self- 
denials of life. A suitable Female Department ina 
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Union High School, I conceive to be one, in which 

both sexes may unite in the pursuit of that knowledge 

whice will develope, train and cultivate their whole 

physical, mental and moral being. 
Yours, &c., 

Remarks.— Our friend * * * thinks that if 
the language we used correctly expresses our senti- 
ments, we are mistaken with regard to the female de- 
partments of the Union High Schools spoken of in a 
recent number of this paper. 

The writer is doubtless correct with regard to the 
schools in small towns and villages, where the two de- 
partments are blended under one male teacher, while 
his female assistant only teaches the lower classes; 
but while we do not wish to be understood as asserting 
that the two are ever entirely distinct, we know that 
in the cities, and we think in most of the larger towns, 
the female department is so far separate from the oth- 
er, that it is mainly taught and governed by the female 
principal, while at the same time all the advantages 
are recured which are claimed by our friend, and which 
we value as highly as the writer; for both sexes are in 
the same building, and in most cases the pupils — at 
least the most advanced of them, are united for recita- 
tiog-in some of the higher studies, and for composition 
arid other rhetorical exercises. — Ep. 


* * # 


ooo 


Respectability of Household Labor. 


We make the following extract from the private 
letter of one of our most valued correspondents —a 
minister of the Gospel and a warm friend of educa- 
tion, because the sentiments contained accord fully 
with our own, are concisely expressed, and its publica- 
tion will aid in the dissemination of correct views on 
the subject presented : 


“In behalf of both my wife and myself, let me say 
we are interested in your remarks upon the case of 
the seamstresses of Cleveland; and hope you will say 
yet more to show up the folly and absurdity of the 
prejudice — doing “house work.” Why should 
any useful labor be disreputable? Why cooking and 
washing dishes more disreputable for an unmarried 
than for a married lady? Yet many a family in our 
own Qhio, are domestically distracted and wretched 
because they can get no trustworthy help in the kitch- 
en, while yet these same families are nurturing and 
sustaining the very sentiment which creates all their 
trouble. 

“This evil has become too great, and the sentiment 
which creates it too strong, to be cured and set right 
by one short ph—yet one paragraph may do 
some . [want to see a higher grade of education 
united with the laborers in our kitchens, and with this, 
the sentiment that education does not lift any one 
above such labor, and this also, that it is no diheaier 
to be Aired to do any useful and proper thing.” 


RECEIPTS. 


To Maxe Ixoiax Buzap.— Two bowls full of meal, 
one of flour, and one large tablespoon full of salt, two 
quarts of milk taken from the fire just on the point of 
boiling, stir till well mixed; it will make a thick pud- 
ding. Cover it tight and let it stand in a warm place 
two or three hours, then add one tablespoon full of pul- 








verized and dissolved saleratus, mix well and set it i 
the oven. Bake two hours. Care should be taken 
nor to burn the upper crust of the loaf, this must be 
taken off and saved for the next loaf. Put it into the 
milk when it is first put warming, and stir it with the 
milkinto your bread. Use pet water if you have not 
sufficient milk. The second loaf is much better than 
the first. 

I think this receipt far better than the one'given in 
the Cultivator in January. Respectfully, J. 

York North Ridge, O., Feb. 1851. 





Grauam Breap. — To be sure af having a good ar- 
ticle, send good clean wheat to the mill; have it ground 
rather coarsely, without bolting; and keep the meal in 
a dry cool place. Sift it through a common hair sieve, 
before using it. This will sufficiently separate the 
grosser particles. Take six quarts of this wheat meal, 
one teacup of good yeast, and six spoonfulls of molas- 
ses, and mix them with a pint of milk-warm water 
and a teaspoon full of saleratus. Make a hole in the 
flour, and stir this mixture in the middle of the meal 
till it is like batter. Then proceed as with fine flour. 
Make your dough when light enough, into four loaves, 
Make it hotter than for common bread, and bake it 
about an hour and a half. It is an excellent article of 
diet for the dyspeptic and the costive, and for sedenta- 
ry persons, and for children. 


Gincer Nuts.— Take one quart of molasses; mix 
one pound and three quarters of sugar, ome and a quar- 
ter of butter, seven of flour, four ounces of ginger, a 
nutmeg and a little cinnamon. — Mrs. Webster. 

One half of the melancholy that you run against is 
caused by indolence and feather beds. The best rem- 
edy in the world is useful activity. 


A BeavutiruL Smire.— The tears of beauty are 
light clouds floating over a heaven of stars, bedimming 
them for a moment that they might shine with greater 
lustre than before. 





A HYMN OF THANKSGIVING. 


I thank thee, Father, that 1 live! 
1 thank thee for these gifts of thine — 
For bending skies of heavenly blue, 

And stars divine ; 


For this green earth where wild, sweet airs, 

Like freest spirits, joyous stray — 

For winding stream, and trees, and flowers, 
Beside its way. 


But more I thank thee for true hearts 

That bear sweet gifts of love to me, 

When mine enfolds, and feels that this 
Is love of thee, 


Warm from their spirits spreads around 
An atmosphere serene — divine — 
Magnetical, like golden haze, 

Encircling mine. 


To-day I bless thee most for power 
It draws me, Father, nearest thee) 
‘o love all thine, although they give 
o love to me. 


In stillness deep I walk a land 

a spirit, forme footsteps greets 

A au its — an e _ 
ad t low and sweet. 


{ thank thee, Father, that I live! 
Tho wailt fill this earth of thine; 
To labor for thy —* ones 

s joy divine! 


And even I, so weak and poor, 
May bear some word of life from thee: 
A beam of hope may reach some heart, 
Even through me. 
—Pa treeman.) 





Al 
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Great Chance for Book Agents to make Money. 


M. SAXTON, Aericurtruray Boox PustisHeEr, 123 Fulton st 
e New York, has the pl to to the public that he 
has made large additions to his list of Booxs ted to the wants of 
Farmers and all others interested in Agriculture, Rural and Domestic 
Economy. C. M. 8. is now prepared to offer GREAT INDUCEMENTS to 
responsible and energetic Traveling Agents, and surely no person ean 
fail to sell a large number of each of the Books named below. The 
publisher keeps a large supply on hand, and will furnish to order any 
quantity at short notice, 

N. B, It iggaccessary for every person who applies for an agency to 
have a cash capital of from $30 to $100, as we do business on the 
cheap .cash plan. Address, post-paid,.C. M. SAXTON, Agricultural 
Book Publisher, New York. 

AMERICAN FARM BOOK; or, Compend of American A 
Containing a concise and aiecak an Fxposition of Duties per- 
taining to the Cultivation of the Earth, the Management of the Farm, 
&e., &c.,on practical scientific principles, By R.L. Allen. Price, in 
cloth, $1: mail ed., paper cover, 75 cts. 

TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ANIMALS (Illustrated). Being a his- 

and description of the Horse, Mule, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, 
and Farm Dogs, with Directions for their Management, Breeding, 
Crossing, Rearing, Feeding; also, Directions for the Management of 
the Dair}. By R.L. Allen. Price, cloth, 75 cts.; mailed , paper cover, 
ts 


cts. 

AMERICAN POULTRY-YARD. Comprising the Origin, Histor 
and Description ot the Different Breeds of Domestic Poultry, wi 
Directions for their Breeding, Crossing, Rearing, Fattening, &c. By 
D.J. Browne aed Samuel Allen. Illustrated by numerous engravings. 
Price, cloth, $1 ; mail ed., paper cover, 75 cts. 

AMERICAN BIRD-FANCIER; considered with reference to the 
Breeding, Rearing, Feeding, Management and Peculiarities uf Cage 
and House Birds. By D. J. Browne, Illustrated with Engravings. 
Price, cloth gilt, 50 cts.; cheap ed., paper, 25 cts. 

COMPLETE FARMER, and RURAL ECONOMIST. By Thomas 
G! Fessenden. 

AMERICAN GARDENER. Containing Practical Directions on the 
Culture of Fruits and Vegetables, Landscape and Ornamental Garden- 
ing, &c., &c. By Thomias G. Fessenden. The two works bound to- 
gether, making a’ 700 pages, mailed ,$1. 

PBIZE ESSAY ANURES, submitted to the Trustees of the 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture. By S. L. Dana. 
_ Price 25 cts. Ls 

TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE GRAPE VINE 
ON OPEN WALLS, with a descriptive account of an Improved 
Method of Planting and rae sf the Roots of Grape Vines By 
Clement-Hoare. Towhich is added an A dix, containing Remarks 
on the Culture of the Grape Vine in the United States, Price, cloth, 
50 cts.; paper, 37 cts. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND GEOLO- 
GY. ‘By James F. W. Johnston. Price, cloth, 50 cts,’ 


TURES ON THE APPLICATIONS OF CHEMISTRY AND 
G GY TO AGRICULTURE. By James F. W. Johnston. New 
edition, with an Appendix, containing suggestions for eats in 
Practical Agriculture. Price, cloth, $1 25; paper cover, for mail, $1 
. LECTURES QN THE GENERAL RELATIONS WHICH 8CI- 
ENCE BEARS TO AGRICULTURE, delivered before the New York 
State Agricultural Society. By James F. W. Johnston. With Notes 
by an American Farmer. Price, cloth, 75 cts.; mail ed., paper, 50 cts. 
FAMILY KITGHEN GARDENER. Containing plaic and accurate 
descriptions of all the different one and yi d of Culinary Vege- 
tables, with the best mode of cultivating them in the Garden or under 
Glass, &c., &c.; with twenty-five engravings. By Robt. Buist. Price, 
cloth, 75 cts,; paper, 50 cts, 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER’S MANUAL. Being a Practical Trea- 
tise on the, History and Domestic Economy of the Honey-Bee. By 
T.B. Miner. Price, cloth, $1; paper, 75 cts. 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY. Comprising a Treatise on the Acclimatién 
of Sheep in the Southern States; also, a Complete Manual of Breed- 
ing, Summer and Winter Management, and of the Treatment of Dis- 
eases; with seventy-five Illustrations. By Henry 8. Randall. Price, 
cloth, $425; paper cover, for mail, $1. 

BOOK OF THE FARM. Detailing the labors of the Farmer, Stew- 
ard, Plowman, Hedger, Cattle Man, herd, Field Worker and Dai 
Maid. Withnumerous Engravings. By Henry Stephens «To which 
are added Explanatory Notes Remarks, &c. By John’S, Skinner, Esq. 
Forming two volumes octavo, of over one thousand pages. Price, $4 


CHEMISTRY MADE EASY FOR FARMERS. By J. Topham. 
Price, 25 cts. 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. The cheapest architectaral work 
ever published in the United States. C: ters and others designine 
to build would find this publication to be a valuable aid. Country 
builders, especially, would derive substantial assistance from the De- 
tails and fully particularized S ons. It consists of Original 
Designs of Dwellings. Eath num a Perspective 
View, two 8, two Plans, a Plate anda fully-described 
Carpenter's and Mason's Specifieatio plete, in 24 numbers, 
at 25 cts, each, or $5 for the ; $6, bound in 2 vols, 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE; or Poor ’s Friend in the Hours of 

Affi.ction, Pain and Sickness. By J. ©. G It contains 900 pages 

octavo, at the low price of $3. 
March 1, 1850. 





iculture. 





TO NURSERYMEN. 
Nye Subscriber is desirous of obtaining a situation as working 
peyeer in a fruit nursery, or to manage a nw for the owner. 
Satisfactory references and testimonials as to qualification will be 
given on application. Address, WM. WEBB. 
March lL. , Genesec co., N.Y, 





BEE HIVES.--HONEY. 

THRE celebrity of my moth-proof Bee-Hive has been such that it has 

obtained the first premium at the Franklin Institute, New York 
State Fair, and a large number of other agricultural societies. In 
order that the public may not be faseived and imposed w I here 
copy from my ‘letters patent the follo claim; lst. A sash door 
with a woven wire screen, in combinaiion with projecting parts of the 
Hive, so constructed as to form a recess or epace in front of the Hive, 
ot sufficient size to accommodate a cluster of Bees according to their 
habits of hanging outside the Hive, and so that they may be enclosed 
and protected er outside or inside of the Hive, by —— 
door at night, from the moths, as here‘n specified. Any Bee-Hives 
offered for sale, herman = Bos essential arrangement, 


that may 
except under Dugdale’s patent, is an in ent, and whoever enga- 
ly to get into trouble. 


ges in tl.is dishonorable business will be I 

Territory is yet for sale in New York, New mgland; Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, and the central part of Pennsylvania. Letters may be 
addressed to 


JOSEPH A. DUGDALE, 
March 1—Ilt. Marlboro’, Chester co., Pa. 


GRAPE ROOTS AND FRUIT TREES. 


500 CATAWBA and ISABELLA Grape Roots, all of 
which bore fruit last season, for sale low. Also, a 
good selection of Apple and Peach Trees. 
Inquire at the residence of Mrs. Latham, on Fourth Street. 
Columbus, Feb. 15, 1851. S. CROSBY. 


AMERICAN BOTANIC GARDEN & NURSERY, 
ot WM. 8, DELL, Warrrioo, Senxca Co, New York, 
(4% miles N. W. of Waterloo, on the Vienna road.) 
ATIVE Trees, Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants, in variety and quanti- 
ty, selected and packed by experienced workmen. 

30,000 Arnerican Balsam Fir, Arborvitae, Larch, &c., now on hand, 
brought in and secured during the past fall, to which more will be 
added in the spring; also, Red, or Norway, and other Pines, Spruce, 
Cedar, Laurel, Rhododendron, Meple, Birch, &c, 

Herbaceous Plants, &c.. collected as me armen 

Also, a variety ot Fruit and Ornamental and Plants cultivated 
and for sale at the Establishment. WM. 8. DELL. 

February 1, 1851—3t. 


STRAW CUTTERS, 
ICH’S Patent—3 sizes; Price $14, $18, and $25. 
Sanford's Patent—two sizes; price $8 and $12. 

Eastern made Hay and Straw Cuttere, with knives on a cylinder, 
cutting against a hide roller: a strong, good article Various sizes and 
prices, from $8 to $25; the larger size for driving by power. 

Aleo, two other kinds working by lever hand power, the price is 


one $5, the other $10. 
For sale by FOHN F. DAIR & Co., 
Seed Stores, 40 & 42, Lower Market St, Cin, 











Feb, 1, 4851. 


PLOWS! PLOWS!! PLOWS!!! 
Ww: are manufacturing, and have now on hand, the best article of 
Steel plow ever je in the western country, which we offer to 
the farmers at small profits. These Plows have been in use for 4 ntm- 
ber ef years in the Miami country, and used by many in Franklin 
county, and have given satisfaction wherever they have gone, 
We have on hand Plows of various sizes and different 
suitable for bottom or upland, which we warrant to run well and 
scour in bottom land. e refer to afew of those that used them: 
Messrs. Charles L. Eaton and G. M. Peters, Franklin township; Messra, 
Webster, Clinton township; N. Sawhill, Montgom township 


ROBER ER. 


Columbus, Feb. 1, 3t. 





RAN AWAY 
ROM the Subscriber, a boy abv ut 16 years old, of small stature 
lor his age, by the name of James Jackson Mitchell. If any person 
can give me by letter information where to find him, I recom- 
pense them well for the trouble. 
Direct to Tremont, Clark county, Ohio 


Feb, 1, 1851 SILAS H. GARD. 











THE MARKETS. 


_ Ouro Cunrrvator Orrice, February 28, 1851. 
We notice no changes of consequence in quotations of farm 


produce since our last. Flour and wheat continue very low, 
with no immediate prospect of rise. Pork and other provis- 
ions are in good demand at advancing rates. 

CINCINNATI, Feb’y, 27.—Flour (at wholesale) ¢3,40@3,- 
50 per bbl. Wheat 68270; Corn 38240; Oats 35a37; Barley 65; 
Rye 60; Clover Seed ¢5,25a5,40 per bu.; Flax seed F 
Dried Apples 80a85c.; Peaches 1,25a1,50; Potatoes 

r bu.; Pork,—Mess, $12 per bbi.; Butter for packers 8al0c.; 

esh rolls 10a12i to 14c ; Cheese in good demand at 7a74 for 
prime W. R.; Fore 8a9c. per dozen. 

NEW YORK, Feb:27.—Flour is in no better demand—@4,- - 
75a5, per bbl.; Wheat, prime $1,10a1,15; Cern 65a679.; Flax 
ont Boal 81; Clover seed 8ia9c. per ib. Pork,—new mess 
1 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 26.—Flour $3,75a4; Wheat 75;. Corn 
42; Oats 31; Clover seed 4,50; ‘Timothy 2,50a2,75; Butter, keg 
8a9c,—rolls 10a12; Cheese 6a6ic. 

MASSILLON.—Flour 3,50a3,75; Wheat 10a72; Corn 33a35; 
Oats 31, Clover seed $4 254,50; Timothy 1,2522,00. 

COLUMBUS.—Flour 3,5003,75; Weeat 65; (‘orn 35; Oats 
28230; Clover seed ¢5; Timothy, none; Hay $9al0 per ton; 
Potatoes 70a80 cts. per bu.; Apples 40a50c. 
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